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We are specialist publishers in the Leica field and öfter a comprehensive 
selection of titles — including reprints of both catalogues and instruction 
books. 

Here is just a selection . 

NEW BOOK RELEASE 

LEICA & LEICAFLEX LENSES 

By G. Rogliatti. New enlarged & revised 2nd edltlon. 

This is the most comprehensive work on Leica & Leicaflex lenses. The 
2nd edition has been completely revised and updated and includes text 
on new lenses and many additional or new illustrations. 172 pages includ¬ 
ing index plus tables showing quantities of each screw lense manufac- 
tured. E9. Post group 2 (USA $25 incl. air post). 

LEICA ILLUSTRATED GUIDE No 3 

by James Lager 

This latest book is packed with information relating to ’M' and Leicaflex 
lenses and contains many illustrations of special Leica models and ac- 
cessories. Complements the two previous illustrated guides A4 formet: 

96 pages. £10. Post group 3. Also Leica Illustrated Guide No. 2. £11.50. 
Post group 3. 

LEICA-R REFLEX MANUAL By Heinz von Lichem 

This new book covers the R3 and R3 MOT with motor. It is both an 
owners' Operation manual and a comprehensive guide to the consider- 
able ränge of lenses and accessories. 152 pages: 8 full-colour and over 
60 black and white illustrations. Hardback. £7. Post group 2. 

Now with separate 12-page Supplement covering R4 MOT and new 
lenses. £1 post paid. 

THE LEICA COLLECTORS GUIDE compiled by D. R. Grossmark 
Fully illustrated guide of equipment. accessories 1926—1960. 341 illus¬ 
trations covering 525 code words. £4. Post group 1. 

LEICA CATALOGUE REPRINTS 

Our list includes the 1931. 1933. 1936, 1955/58. 1961 Leitz General Cata¬ 
logues - all reprinted from the original and fully illustrated. All at £3 
each. Post group 1. 

LEICA INSTRUCTION BOOK REPRINTS 

All are reproductions of the Originals and include: Book 1: Leica 111, 
111a, Standard and 250 models; Book 2: Leica 111c, 111f & 111g; Book 
3: Leica Ml, 2, 3, 4 & MP, MD, MDA & Motor Drives for M2 & 4. Expo¬ 
sure meters MC, MR & MR4; Book 4 M5, CL, Leicaflex, SL & SL2, SL 
MOT cameras, bellows-R, tubes etc; Book 5: Leica close-up and reflex 
Instructlons 1933 — 1975. All fully illustrated. invaluable reference. All at 
£3 each. Post group 1. Other instruction books available 

LEICA FOTOGRAFIE 1953 — 1979 

Extensive list of back issues available Good selection listed 

Send today for our FREE comprehensive book list 
giving full details of our world-wide postal Services. 
Postage charges (UK only): Group 1 75p Group 2 £1 
Group 3 £1.50 

Overseas Orders sent surface mail: Group 1 £1, 

Group 2 £1.50. Group 3 £2. Payment: unless made by draft 
on a London Bank, please add extra 50p to cover charges. 
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WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 

A customer Is the most Importen! porson over In our shop —In porson, by mell or 
by telephone. 

A customer Is not dependent on us —wo ero dependent on hlm. 

A customer Is not en Interruption of our worfc — he Is tho purpose o» It. We ere 
not dolng hlm e fovour by servlng hlm —he Is dolng us e fovour by giving us the 
opportunlty to do so. 

A customer Is not en Outsider to our buslness —he Is e pert of It. 

A customer Is not e cold stetlstlc —he Is flesh and blood, human with foellngs and 
emotlons like our own. 

A customer Is not someone to orgue or metch wlts with — nobody over won en 
argumont with a customor. 

A customer's purchase from Burlington Cameras Is not Just an oxchango of 
Photographie equipment for monoy. It Is o personal transactlon demandlng our 
contlnulng Interest and help as long as It Is required. 

Are you recoivlng this sorvtee Irom your doaler? If not . change your doalor. 


20-21 Burlington Arcade 
London W1V OHU 
tel 01 493 0040/01 629 7949 


























LEICA USER SERVICES 

Your Leitz photo-dealer öfters a fund of Infor¬ 
mation and help but we here at Leitz in Luton 
offer a complete English language back-up 
Service to Leica users living in the UK, 
or visiting. 

LEICA INFORMATION SERVICE 

A regularly circulated digest of sales Informa¬ 
tion is freely available to UK residents who 
apply to receive it. 

LEICA TECHNICAL CENTRE 

Advice is freely available by phone, corres- 
pondence, or by visiting Luton, in which case 
equipment can often be demonstrated. 
Please write, or ring Luton 413811. 


LEICA SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Occasional 3-day courses are held in the Leica 
School at Luton. Anyone is welcome, whether 
Leica owners or not, moderate Charge. Courses 
fill very quickly, please ask for dates. 

LEICA DAYS AND WEEKENDS 

These intensive workshop sessions are held at 
intervals around the country: please enquire. 

LEICA INFORMATION DAYS 

Our travelling road show will be on tour 
in November this year. 

In short, we offer a great deal of helpful Infor¬ 
mation to help you get the most out of your 
photography. 
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The Darhack & Derek Newsletter 


THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER is the 

only subscription Leica magazine published in 
the United States. 

It is a 36-page bi-monthly (1981) of news, articles, 
tests, features, and photographs by and for the 
American Leica user. 

If you use or collect Leica cameras, if you are 
interested in the ways others use them, if you 
want news of the latest equipment or the latest 
ideas and issues in America Leica photography, 
the* Barnack & Berek Newsletter is essential 
equipment. 

Get the next six issues of the BARNACK & BEREK 
NEWSLETTER — send $15 U.S. ($25 airmail) to: 

THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER 
PO Box 3201 
A/Iinneapolls A/IN 55403 
USA 
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Bind it 

ßind your copies o{ 
Jßeica-Joiagrafie 

The binder is finished in Green binding and is a very 
attractive book on the bookshelf. It is Gold blocked with 
the title on the spine and supplied with a set of self- 
adhesive dates which are easily fixed on to the spine in 
specially Gold blocked frames. 

Price £ 3.50p inclusive post paid, or U.S.A. $ 6.75. 

When ordering please state which years are to be blocked 
for the binder (two years per one binder). 


itfs easy with 



Easihdnd Ltd .,4 Uxbridge St, London,W8 7SZ. 







IT’S YOUR FAVOURITE SUBJECT 


D ear Readers, some of you may be surprised that 
another and yet another article on the allied sub- 
jects of landscape, nature and travel photography ap- 
pears on these pages. We publish such contributions 
and pictures not because a particular member of our 
editorial staff happens to prefer these themes but be¬ 
cause the overwhelming majority of our readers want 
it that way. How are we so sure? Answer: from a de- 
tailed questionnaire which we commissioned through 
an independent public opinion institute. The quota of 
completed forms sent back by Leica Photography 
readers was ununsually high: 81.2%. We are gratified 
by this echo and regard it as a reward for our efforts, 
especially in view of the fact that the response came 
from readers who have subscribed for many years. 
The latter make up, namely, the majority of our sub- 
scribers. 

Statistical evaluation of the questionnaire showed that 
more than 80% of our readers are most interested in 
photography which falls withing the associated fields 
of landscape, nature and travel. Human subjects take 
second place. All other topics together weigh relative- 
ly less and simply add spiee. 

That is more or less what we expected, actually. Fas- 
cinating as wildlife or Sport photography may be to 
the observer, these fields remain the domain of a rela- 
tively small group of dedicated amateurs, largely be¬ 
cause these subjects are not readily accessible to the 
general public and require special equipment such as 
powerful telephoto lenses. 

The figures also informed us when the majority of am¬ 
ateurs is active with a camera. Düring leisure hours, 
as you might expect. Few of us can afford to be roving 
around with a camera on a Monday morning. Only oc- 
casionally is it possible to combine profession and 
hobby", as we find in the case of Bruno Mooser (see 
article in this issue). 

More specifically, we wanted to know exactly when 
and where. On journeys and when away from home. It 
would appear that one’s home territory is less fertile. I 
believe the explanation is that here our senses are 
dulled and we are less aware of our environment. If 
you don’t believe me, just try describing, in detail, 


what the nearest letter-box (mailbox, for our US read¬ 
ers!) looks like. Most of us consider our immediate 
neighbourhood "not worth photographing" and go 
about our daily routine "with closed eyes". Yet, trans- 
port us to a remote City or drive us through an un- 
known landscape, and our cameras begin clicking 
like mad. The New and the Foreign are awarded a bo- 
nus point. I'm disturbed by this attitude, because 
when it comes to basic things like eating, we behave 
in exactly the opposite manner. When we go abroad 
we are quite glad to find roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding or a hamburger. 

So I would like you to consider the serious Sugges¬ 
tion of a trip through your home town (see book 
"Seattle” by David Barnes) or an excursion into the 
immediate countryside — and see it with new eyes. I 
am not thinking here of a “documentary" approach — 
every house square from the front — but an attempt 
to find out the characteristic features which lend a 
town its individual note. You will soon discover that 
the urban subject can be so manifold that you will 
have to follow up sub-themes. 

The German photographer Chargesheimer (1924 — 
1972) onse compiled a whole book made up of pho- 
tographs taken in a single Street ("Unter Krah- 
nenbäumen"). A second book followed showing his 
native city of Cologne void of people at 4 a. m. (So re- 
markable, the pictures were hung at Photokina). This 
is not to be taken as a Suggestion that you should fol¬ 
low suit and concentrate only on architecture. In spite 
of the remarks at the beginning about human sub¬ 
jects, quite a number of tourists do now bring home 
slides of human activities such as pavement cafe life, 
interiors of restaurants with guests, and the like. This 
is a line which has not yet been fully exploited; local 
games, pub pastimes and similar social events are 
subjects well worth pursuing, especially in view of the 
improved scope for available light photography with 
the latest generation of 400-ASA colour films. Without 
flash, let it be understood, otherwise you will attract 
too much attention and spoil the natural atmosphere 
created by the prevailing light. 

Walter Boje 
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A life in photography 

A retrospect by Peter Keetman 


On the 24th February the Society of German Photographers 
(Gesellschaft Deutscher Lichtbildner GDL) awarded Peter 
Keetman its highest mark of honour, the David Octavius Hill 
Medallion. The Society thus paid due homage to a man 
whose sincerity of mind and integrity of means throughout a 
long Photographie career led to an exemplary kind of photo¬ 
graphy of timeless quality. Peter Keetman has used Leica 
cameras since 1932. In those early days it was a Leica Ul, 
and today he works with a Leicaflex. We took this occasion 
to congratulate him and asked him whether he would teil us 
something about his life as a photographer. 

W hen I glance back over the course of events in my 
"Photographie” life, I see four distinct periods: first 
came my apprenticeship. My father was a keen amateur 
photographer. He must obviously have passed on some of 
his enthusiasm to me, for at the age of eleven I was develop- 
ing and printing my own films which I had exposed in a 6 x 
9 cm Tenax view camera. I can remember being very proud 
of my nice cloudy skies which I produced with the aid of the 
new orthochromatic plates of those days and a yellow filter. 
In 1935, at the age of 19, I went to the Bayerische Staats¬ 
lehranstalt für Lichtbildwesen and passed my “journeymen’s 
test" in 1937. Shortly before I was enlisted, I managed to 
gather initial practical experience, for example, in the Duis¬ 
burg Studios of Gertrud Hesse. Thanks to her mediation I al¬ 
most became assistant to Renger-Patsch. The fact that no¬ 
thing came of the introduction was due to my brown-stained 
finger nails caused by a particular finegrain developer. Reng- 
er was of the opinion that anyone who processes films with- 
out rubber gloves can hardly be a clean worker in other re- 
spects. On a later occasion in life he said he was sorry 
about it. 

The second phase started after the Second World War. Hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to have survived those terrible 
years, I became the witness of something quite unexpected: 
one suddenly had time on one’s hands, and this time could 
be spent as one pleased. In spite of my physical handicap 
(an amputated leg, amongst other injuries — Editor), I feit 
how long-suppressed needs came to the foreground. It was 
a period of personal study and listening to my inner seif. I 
began to observe form and composition, contrast and 
rhythm, light and shade and all the subtle tones that lie be- 
tween. Gradually I acquired a sense of Proportion and har- 
mony and developed an ability to “see” in two dimensions. 
In 1947 — 48 I enrolled for a further year in the advanced 
course at the School of Photography in Munich. Hans 
Schreiner took pains to impart the art of "seeing photogra- 
phically”. He had the rare gift of explaining non-tangibles 
with the aid of picture criticism. In 1948 I obtained my Mas- 
ter's Certificate. 

It is then, I would say, that my most productive years began, 
and I now regard it as the third phase. A long-nourished de- 


sire received fulfilment: ever since I had read Wilhelm 
Schöppe’s book "Meister der Kamera erzählen" I feit attract- 
ed to Adolf Lazi whose technique I wanted to study more 
closely. In the half year which I was able to spend with him I 
learnt a great deal. Around this time I also met Bernd Lohse 
who became my helper and life-long Mentor. 1949 was a de- 
cisive year in that I became acqainted with Otto Steinert, To¬ 
ni Schneiders, Wolfgang Reisewitz, Ludwig Windstoßer and 
Siegfried Lauterwasser. This group — later joined by Hajek- 
Halke — became known as “fotoform". Our first joint exhibi- 
tion took place at the 1950 Photokina, a memorable event! 
My friendship with Walter Boje and Wolf Strache dates back 
to that time. 

A period of particularly intense work, joy in creating and en¬ 
thusiasm commenced. I discovered for myself the pheno- 
menon of the light pendulum and even applied for a patent 
to cover certain technical apparatus which I devised. Several 
books containing my work were published, and close Coop¬ 
eration with a number of graphic artists, in particular with 
Reiner Michelfelder. At that time we did not feel we were un- 
der any Obligation "to have to do something"; it was, rather, 
a feeling of "being allowed to do something" as a conse- 
quence of the regained freedom. 

Yet, where there is light there is also shade, and I was by no 
means spared moments of anxiety. Demands on my time in- 
creased, and stress began to take its toll. The period which 
ensued I would describe as "taken up with commercial as- 
signments". Accompanied, of course, with the satisfaction of 
success but also blemished with a variety of Problems and 
disquieting accents. At no time, however, did I completely 
abandon my own personal projects. 

When I look back on the course of events in my association 
with photography, what remains of lasting value? Is there 
really anything which others have not seen, discovered, 
composed or recorded? I was certainly fascinated by the 
Photographie revelation of movement which the eye is not 
capable of registering in its entirety. A contribution of mine in 
this direction might be the oscillation photography in which 
we can see the present point of light but are unable to grasp 
the entire pattern traced by the pendulum. (To make his so- 
called “Luminogramms”, Keetman suspended a small bulb 
on a wire above the camera in the dark and brought it in mo- 
tion with the shutter open - Editor). Important to my mind is 
the recording of movement generally, such as the flight path 
of insects and birds. And then there is something which I 
would call the “experience of the moment". In life and nature 
there are certain unique incidents and observations which 
can only be experienced personally in a particular form at a 
particular point in time — and they are unpredictable, too. 
For other people they never existed and even for the individ¬ 
ual concerned these "moments” cannot be repeated. To 
make the latter visible and accessible to others, is my princi- 
ple desire as a photographer. 


PETER KEETMAN [> 
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MANNEQUIN — Prototype or effigy? 

Text and photos by Heribert Dünzl 


T he Universal English Dictionary describes a “man- 
nequin” as a “lifelike figure of wax, etc., for exhibi- 
tion in shop Windows ...” I doubt whether the admen 
would still accept this definition. They seem to have 
gone a step further and are trying to influence win- 
dow-shoppers and dictate how the modern woman 
has to appear in public. These dummies not only 
show us how women are to dress themselves — nat- 
urally in different garb from season to season — but 
also epitomize the facial expression, gestures and 
general deportment of "presentday woman”. How can 
it otherwise be explained that the mediocre doll’s face 
from the störe window is to be encountered in dozens 
on the Street? Or have I got the order wrong, and the 
modellers are merely simulating social developments 
in waxworks manner? When I come across shop win¬ 
dow decorators Standing in the midst of nacked dum¬ 
mies, I now watch the reactions of the passers-by. 
These ränge from a hasty smirk to a burst laughter, 
from a fixed gaze to vehement indignation; at any rate, 
the result is confirmation of the attribute "lifelike”. I 
have only observed comparable human behaviour in 
front of the chimpanzee cage at a zoo. 

Why do amateurs (I am by no means the only addict) 
take photogaphs of shop window dummies? Are they 
a convenient and cheap Substitute for rare, expensive, 
flesh-and-blood models? There may well be some 
truth in this. Yet, l am quite definitely more interested 
in the ambiguity attached to these dummies. If we re- 
gard them as live, they disclose their pretences in 
mockery; if we unmask them abruptly in knowledge of 
that which they are, they seem to breath heavily in in¬ 
dignation. 

My first mannequin picture was most likely a matter of 
coincidence, Since it was published in this magazine 
(LP 1/71), I feit encouraged to Start collecting these 
ladies and never fail to look at the Windows, especial- 
ly when I am visiting foreign cities. At Selfridges in 
London, for instance, I came across a particularly rieh 
find. On an gallery in the foyer, four dummies were 
displaying the latest fashion of that particular season, 
whilst the escalator beneath transported the Custom¬ 
ers out of sight (page 10). In view of the bustle, I had 
to wait quite some time betöre one young lady was 
obliging enough to stand still in just the right Position 
in front of the mannequins and thus provide the kind 
of contrast I had envisaged: the customer appeared 
void of colour, practically a Silhouette, and hardly 


showed her face. Yet, her human presence served to 
draw attention to the mannequins in the Spotlights 
above her. The manner of depiction instills the dum¬ 
mies with life, on the one hand, and degrades the hu¬ 
man being to the bearer of imposed fashion dictates 
on the other hand. The scene was taken with a Leica- 
flex SL and 50 mm f/2 Summicron set at full aperture 
on Kodachrome 64 using a shutter speed of 1/60 sec. 
The few remaining rays of daylight were too weak to 
have any influence on colour temperature. The light Si¬ 
tuation was different in the other photos, though. They 
were taken on the same day in the warm light of late 
afternoon using a 90 mm f/2.9 Elmarit-R. A point of 
some importance here was careful location of the 
depth of field, an aperture of around f/4 to f/5.6 bring- 
ing just the right amount. The exposure time had to be 
adapted to the Situation and usually worked out, for 
Kodachrome 64 ASA, at 1/125 or 1/250 sec. Taking a 
Photograph through a pane of glass is not all that 
easy; in the first place, sharpness suffers, especially 
when you are obliged to shoot obliquely. And then 
there is the problem of right distance to obtain the 
most favourable picture section. It is often best to lay 
the lens mount directly on the glass window. This re- 
duces reflections and provides a firm support for the 
camera, too. The angle of view is then fixed, however. 
Using a tripod is fine in theory but not practical (or 
even allowed) when many pedestrians are present. 

I was pleasantly surprised to observe in London that 
the price tags are not usually pinned on the clothing 
in a visually prominent Position, as one sees in many 
provincial department Stores. Here they were placed 
discreetly at the feet of the dummies. (In view of the 
generally exorbitant prices asked, this restraint is not 
difficult to explain). The window-shoppers, who are 
not always in a hurry, are quite often more interested 
in my antics than in the goods displayed. I sometimes 
feel that I have become the “exhibit”, literally feel the 
gaze of the bystanders in the back of my neck who 
are doubtless curious to know what it is exactly that I 
have found worth photographing. This is particularly 
the case when my wife holds back a group of pedes¬ 
trians for a moment. The reaction in London to such 
sudden minor abstacles is usually good natured, as 
can be seen from the amused expressions on their 
faces. I am no longer so sensitive to being regarded 
as “a bit potty". For all I care, they can have a good 
laugh at my contortions in front of the shop window; 
after all, I get my fun! 
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Aart Klein — the man from Amsterdam 

By Fritz Kempe 


F or many years Aart Klein was required to supply a major 
daily newspaper in Holland with a photo on Thursday 
which was then printed in the Saturday issue. It was a sort of 
competition with himself, and the readers would ask, as they 
unfolded the paper, what he had thought up this time. This 
brought Aart Klein popularity - and new clients. The latter 
came in handy one day when the editor came round to the 
view that they no longer needed such pictures on account of 
television, and so Aart Klein was obliged to seil his picture 
ideas, for more money, to industrial and commercial clients. 
“They take me on”, Aart Klein said, “because they expect me 
to do some thinking, too. As a teacher of photography at the 
Rietveld Akademie I have noticed that young students have 
little idea of how to tackle a factory which they have been 
told to photograph. They are scared stiff at the idea. If I have 
to do a factory, I feel at home on the premises after an hour 
and a half." 

In this Art Academy, in which painting, sculpture, architecture 
and photography are taught, the teachers get together with 
their pupils and they try to find out, on the basis of informal 
conversations, where the weakness of an individual lies. 
They then try to work out a remedy jointly. "The trouble with 
most of them," Klein said, “is that they can reproduce reality 
quite well, but creating images, converting ideas into pic¬ 
tures — that’s what they fail to do. Or they turn out Ralph 
Gibson photos. And then I ask them how they hope to live 
from such stuff. The best lesson for a budding photographer 
is still, in my opinion, to send him off with his portfolio under 
his arm to several editors or to the Publicity officers of a few 
firms so that he can hear, at first hand, what they think of his 
work." 

Obviously most of the students can cope pretty well with 
technical Problems, but they have not as yet grasped that 
they must acquire their own personal style and recognizable 
approach. "In music you can hear whether Beethoven or Mo¬ 
zart was the composer. But your pictures all look the same. 
Your style has got to work like a brand name for you.” 

Aart Klein takes pains to make it quite clear, in each of his 
photos, what he means by 'style'. Indeed, he has cultivated 
his own white/black style, created his own inimitable 
'handwriting' which is reminiscent of the eye-catching effect 
of posters without merging into the flatness of graphic art. 
This is the secret of the Aart Klein photography: in spite of 
the contrast between pure white and deep black it still re- 
mains a genuine photograph with delicate intermediate grey 
tones. All his photos are wonderful technically; there is har- 
mony between the contrasting elements, an aspect which is 
more than just mere ’technique’ for its own sake, since it is 
intimately connected with his inner nature. The latter is a 
mixture of circumspection and attention to detail, coupled 
with wordly knowledge and a desire to travel. At the age of 
19 his father sent him to sea, but this was not so kind to him 
that he wanted to spend the rest of his life in the merchant 


navy. Yet, a longing for remote shores has driven him, to¬ 
gether with his remarkable wife Johanna, right round the 
world. 

When Aart Klein is travelling he only takes photos if he is 
really in the mood. There was, for instance, a bridge in Scot¬ 
land which fascinated him: "I gave myself an assignment on 
the spot to make something special of it. This needs time. I 
want as perfect a picture as possible. Here, it was the middle 
span that was to be mine. I was not in the least interested 
what an engineer might have said about my cropping." Klein 
tries to visualize the finished picture at the idea stage. “My 
photography borders on the perimeter of the possible. Once 
I think l’ve got what I want, I Start looking for the right paper. 

It will then turn out the way it has to." 

Now this manner of going about one's work is time-consum- 
ing, to say the least. Sometimes he will run around the whole 
day for the sake of a single shot. “I can’t help it”, he said, and 
there was a twinkle in his constantly keen eye. As far as 
equipment is concerned, however, there is little fuss. "I do 
not enter factory encumbered with lamps and tripod. I hate 
the struggle with power cables which meander across an 
entire machine shop. Besides, the blokes lay down their 
tools when I turn up with such Professional paraphernalia. 
When they notice the camera, I usually teil them I am an am- 
ateur, and everything continues as usual. I have two Leicas 
with two lenses - that is all. The cameras and the types of 
film used have kept pace with our assignments. The camera 
plays a part in the show, and when I have a Leica in the hand 
it’s a bit like holding a Stradivari..." 

Although Aart Klein is a quiet-spoken photographer, he can 
be as stiff as Steel when dealing with clients. He insists on 
his style no matter whether he is doing an assignment for 
money or for fun. And the firms keep coming back for more, 
since they like the terse impact of his photography. Irrespec- 
tive of whether the Rotterdam Harbour Board needs Publicity 
a Chemical manufacturer wishes to send out greetings 
cards at Christmas or the Central sugar Marketing Associa¬ 
tion requires illustrations for its annual report - Aart Klein is 
ready with suggestions, is omnipresent with his camera. For 
the sugar people he took fourteen portraits of leading staff 
members, all of them printed 21 x 31 cm across the pages of 
their house journal. The inside of the cover is taken up by a 
30 x 60-cm picture in Leporello form showing an enormous 
sugar beet lifting machine. Klein also showed me an adver- 
tising brochure he did for a bank which contained nine 
large-format monochrome photos taken in Holland. He had 
provided each with a caption such as: 

.. what we see here are fragments from reality. Reality as 
an entire entity cannot be reproduced in photographs.” Yet 
these fragments, these pictures taken by Aart Klein of Am¬ 
sterdam, are right as rain. 

PHOTOS: AART KLEIN > 
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E ven as a child I was fascinated by the idea of a lifeboat 
in action. It remained a dream since, as a Swabian 
landlubber (one of Germany’s inland Staates — Editor). I 
found no opportunity to get on board a lifeboat in the North 
Sea. Only when I had completed my course of Photographie 
studies at the "Fachhochschule" in Dortmund was I in a Po¬ 
sition to consider undetaking such a venture. 

From the relevant German Organization responsible for the 
welfare of shipwrecked persons, I gathered first-hand Infor¬ 
mation. I quickly ran over historical developments in books 
at the local library. Only when I had talked to the crew of a 
lifeboat did I begin to realize what I had let myself in for. The 
experiences of the seamen added life to the dry background 
Information. As in the case of any other form of journalism - 
with the exception, perhaps, of really sensational news - 
human contacts on the spot are imperative for the success 
of the project. 

Nowadays especially the inhabitants along the coast are 
most willing to donate to the life-saving society. In the case 
of the northern coast of Germany, about 200 fulltime lifeboat 
men and an unknown number of voluntary helpers are 
Standing by for the safety of those at sea. In the event of an 
emergency, the crew and the pilot of a helicopter cooperate 
in an exemplary manner. For example, a helicopter can lower 
a doctor onto the deck of a lifeboat or winch an injured per- 
son into the cabin of the ‘copter. On such occasions, the 
'copter will hover at mast height above the lifeboat with the 
result that the entire scene disappears in spray; even the 
hüll of the ship vibrates in time with the beat of the rotors. 
The man at the winch in the ‘copter gives directions by radio. 
The entire crew concerned need good nerves for such 
manoeuvres, especially when there is a heavy swell and 
gusty wind. 

Rescue operations which require great personal sacrifice al- 
ternate with weeks of boredom and waiting. In this vocation. 
the men have to accept both When you hear them talk about 
their experiences, you do not obtain the impression that they 
regard themselves as “heroes in orange oilskins" but as 
plain seamen who are simply doing their duty. This is born 
out by the fact that many of them come from families for 
whom the lifeboat Service is a tradition. Others were fisher¬ 
men or have seen the world in the merchant navy. When the 
alarm goes, they have to think fast, analyse the Situation and 
then take concerted action. This circumspect attitude is 
usually in contrast to the relatives directly concerned or the 


lookers-on who are not in a Position to grasp the extern of 
the "catastrophe". 

This reality was to be mine for four weeks on board the sea- 
going rescue vessel "Adolph Bermpohl" which is stationed 
at the island of Sylt. After a relatively short period the crew 
became used to a fifth member with a camera: being photo- 
graphed became a novel part of their daily life and the Low 
German dialect became part of mine. I had somewhat more 
difficulty in becoming accustomed to the constant rolling of 
the ship and a horizon which rose and sank. 

For this reportage I used quite a variety of different lenses. 
Below decks I naturally kept a wide angle mounted on ac- 
count of the cramped quarters. I was thus able to take in the 
crew with environment. Above decks it was usually a tele, 
especially when shooting the "Bermpohl" from a daughter 
boat. On such occasions the long lend shade afforded some 
protection from salt spray, and when there was nothing 
much doing I would simply stuff a handkerchief up the tube. 
Needless to say, I had a UVa filter on the lens itself to protect 
the sensitive lens coating from salt and mechanical damage. 
Such protection is more than a wise precaution at sea; after 
all, the filter costs less a new front element. 

As mentioned, the trip on board the motor lifeboat "Adolph 
Bermpohl" represented for me the fulfilment of a childhood 
dream; I realized afterwards, however, that my greatest per¬ 
sonal gain was the knowledge of how these men unselfishly 
risk their lives for the sake of seafarers — and this is what I 
wanted to pass on, photographically. 


Key to the illustrations: 

P. 19 (top): Flying spray seen against the light. It is by no 
means easy to protect the camera and lens (in this case, 
24mm Elmarit-R) from spatters of salt water. 

P. 19 (below): View trough the high-speed rotating disc in 
the windscreen of the bridge (24mm Elmarit-R, bounce 
flash). 

P. 20 (top left): The photographer being lowered onto the life¬ 
boat from a helicopter (24mm Elmarit-R) 

P. 20 (top right): The helicopter hovering just above the ante- 
nae of the rescue vessel (16mm Fisheye-Elmarit-R). 

P. 20 (below): New zink anodes are welded on the hüll in the 
docks at Husum durmg the night shift (24mm Elmarit-R, time 
exposure). All photos taken with Leica R3 or Leicaflex SL2- 
Mot on Ektachrome 64 and Ektachrome 200 
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-year-old Bruno Mooser, a teacher of deaf-and- 
dumb children, requires little introduction to the 
readers of this magazine. Since 1972, if not betöre, his name 
has been regularly mentioned here and there, the last time 
being in connection with the II Olympiad of Colour Photogra- 
phy in LP 3/80 (page 43). Back in 1972, his work was spread 
over ten pages of issue No. 4. („Master of the Leica"). 

I have actually known Bruno Mooser for a much longer peri- 
od. In 1957, or thereabouts, the German weekly magazine 
„Bunte Illustrierte" organized an unusually ambitious photo 
competition. The subject concerned picture stories illus- 
trated by „amateur” photographers. The first prize, as you 
may guess, was awarded to Bruno Mooser for his entry to 


one of the categories. I can remember that the judging was 
accompanied by a heated debate which went on for many 
hours betöre the panel members came to an agreement. 
The reason why I have delved back into past history is three- 
fold: Firstly. Mooser choose the same theme as presented 
here (although not the same pictures!). Secondly, the port- 
folio seems to underline, once again, a point of view to which 
Leica Photography can hardly draw sufficient attention, 
namely, to the fact that the Leica is an invaluable aid to many 
professions. And then, thirdly, because in Mooser’s particu- 
lar case we now have more than adequate proof available 
that his achievements exceed the kind of straight, documen- 
tary photography which is needed to illustrate specific 
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aspects of one’s daily occupation. In other words, we are 
concerned here with an amateur whose production has 
reached a stage of technlcal competence and maturity of 
content; his pictures reveal a Creative flair, but they are also 
tempered by social relevance. 

Yes, there is an insinuation contained in the last words, and 
it is aimed at younger readers as well as those who have on- 
ly joined us recently. The application of both these principles 
can be verified by thumbing through issues published in the 
last three years. Initial evidence is to be found in LP 7/78 
(Special issue, German Edition) where Mooser's documen- 
tary photos and explanatory text throw light on one particular 
chapter of sociology. (The example illustrated almost extinct 
handicrafts in the poorer regions of Lower Bavaria). In LP 
2/80 Mooser then appeared as the winner of the Combined 
Event in the „II Olympiad of Colour Photography". The four 
award-winning photos in this number (ranging from a peas- 
ant portrait taken in a humble, genuine setting, through land- 
scapes in Iceland and on Mount Sinai, to a striking ornitho- 
logical study) demonstrate not only Mooser's versatility but 
reveal, more subtly, the extent to which one’s life can be en- 
riched by such leisure-time activities. 

But now back to the main topic, the Professional application 
of the Leica. Although it is true to say that Mooser had col- 
lected, before the 1957 competition launched by the „Bunte 
Illustrierte”, an award here and there as an amateur, it was 
his success in the latter contest which brought him up to the 
front and encouraged him to continue. What was so special 
about these pictures? 

They represented a documentation which demonstrated the 
use of an audiometer, an apparatus for determining whether 
a deaf-and-dumb child had any inherent residual ability to 
hear sound. This instrument, which looks just like a set of 
earphones to the layman, was introduced to Europe from 
America at that time, taking the place of the previous tuning- 
fork test. In those days Mooser was no beginner as a photo- 
grapher, having been initiated by his father and brother, yet it 
was only after he had seen pictures by Cartier-Bresson and 
Werner Bischof that moderate interest turned into real enthu- 
siasm. He soon changed his simple Akarette for a Leica If 
(with separate range-finder in the accessory shoe!) and after 
some years he „stepped up” to a Leica M5. It was with this 
camera that he took the competition photos, although it 
should be pointed out - not expressly for this purpose. The 
pictures served, rather, to communicate his experiences with 
particular pedagogic methods to other teachers. 

In their capacity as an instructional medium, these photo- 
graphs were already quite impressive. What raised them to a 
higher level, however, was the human story appeal that ema- 
nated from the 8 x 10 inch prints. Every item of technical 
equipment involved — both audiometric and Photographie 
— became of secondary importance. 

The reason why I have dwelt so long on the competition in 
the „Bunte Illustrierte” which took place almost a quarter of a 
Century ago is that the same show has been pulled off in the 
pictures presented here - in practically the same manner! 
True, the apparatus has been developed considerably in the 
course of the years (both audio and Photographie), yet the 
human subject matter conveyed to the observer is just as 
preganant as before. 


In addition to the Leica cameras mentioned (which are still 
doing good Service, by the way), Mooser later bought him- 
self an SL2. As can be gathered from the report on the prize- 
winners in the „II Olympiad of Colour Photography", Mooser 
was then presented with a Leica R3 (see LP 2/80 pp 18-32). 
With so many bodies at his disposal, Mooser prefers to use 
the rangefinder M5, resp., M4 for wide-angle photography (it 
is usually a 35 mm f/2 Summicron, occasionally a 28 mm f/ 
2.8 Elmarit) and the SLR cameras are kept fitted with a lens 
of longer focal length, as one would expect. (This is where 
he sometimes puts his Fisheye lens, too). According to the 
available light he will alternate between films of either 125 or 
400 ASA. He is honest enough to state that he employs no 
darkroom tricks, uses conventional developers and papers 
and simply follows the manufacturer's instructions. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I would like to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the reader not to any specific Photographie aspects 
but to the human message contained in these pictures. 
There is unlikely to be another field of training for handi- 
capped persons in which modern technology — and that in- 
cludes photography — has been so beneficial as in the 
teaching of deaf-and-dumb children to hear and speak, an 
occupation to which Bruno Mooser has devoted his life. 
What each of the pictures depicts is described by Mooser 
himself in the captions. Since I was familiär with the back- 
ground story, I took it upon myself to point out the less obvi- 
ous virtues, both with respect to the subjects in front of the 
camera as well as to the photographer himself. 


Key to the illustrations: 

P. 21: In the break the children can be observed using ges- 
ture-language, although this is not actually taught at the 
school. SL 2, 28mm Elmarit-R, 1/250 sec. at f/11. 

P. 23: The little girl is feeling her nose to check a nasal 
sound she is making. R3, 28mm Elmarit-R, 1/60 sec. at f/4. 
P. 24 (top): With the electronic equipment shown, the sounds 
made by the girl in the background are recorded, amplified 
and played back via the headphones. SL2, 90mm Summic¬ 
ron, 1/30 sec. at f/4. 

P. 24 (below): The child at the blackboard is playing "teach- 
er”. M4, 135mm Elmarit, 1/60 sec. at f/2.8. 

P. 25: A hearing test is being conducted with an audiometer. 
SL2, 16mm Elmarit-R, 1/30 sec. at f/4.5. 

P. 26 (top): Much pleasure is taken by deaf children in panto- 
mime. R3, 60mm Macro-Elmarit-R, 1/60 sec. at f/2.8. 

P. 26 (below): The children have to concentrate particularly 
hard to read words from the teacher’s lips and then try to im- 
itate the "sounds". R3, 28mm Elmarit, 1/60 sec, at f/2.8. 

P. 27 (top): Children with deficient hearing faculties are by no 
means incapable of experiencing music. They require other 
means of expression, however, such as the tambourine in 
this photo. M4, 35mm Summicron, 1/60 sec. at f/2.8. 

P. 27 (below): Here the children are appreciating acoustic 
waves in their own particular way. SL2, 28mm Elmarit-R, 1/60 
sec. at f/4. 
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PHOTOS: BRUNO MOOSER 
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So late into the night 

The temptation of high-speed colour film 

Text and photos by Peter Starchel 


Colour or monochrome? Most debates on this issue ended 
in favour of black-and-white a few years ago. Now that high- 
speed reversal and colour negative films are actually avail- 
able on the market, an increasing number of photographers 
is changing its attitude towards available light. Fields for 
which ultra-fast black-and-white film plus special develop¬ 
ment was imperative are now being opened up to the ama- 
teur colour photographer. True, Peter Cornelis was taking 
colour photos in low prevailing light in the early 1960s, but 
he was one of a small minority who ventured the impossible 
with 40-ASA colour film, pushed development and exploit- 
ed personal printing techniques. Today these difficulties no 
longer exist for the average photographer — to anything like 
the same extent. There are now sufficient colour labs which 
carry out pushed Processing and can make colour prints for 
you, too, either directly from reversal film or from colour ne¬ 
gatives. This is not to say we recommend outside colour 
printing as a rule: on repeated occasions we have pointed 
out, rather, that there is more to be learnt about camera tech- 
nique and photography in general in the darkroom than from 
the best theoretical text book! Instead of such pedagogics, 
we have allowed Peter Starchel to demonstrate, visually and 
verbally, what a sensitive newcomer to the field of avail-able- 
light colour can obtain from these new emulsions. 

A s has often happened to other people on a warm Sum¬ 
mer afternoon, coincidence took Charge of the course 
of events. I had been wandering around Munich armed with 
my favourite camera at that time (an SLR with fast 35 mm 
lens), trying to put the short time, left over from my vacation 
job, to Creative use. The theme which I had wanted to con- 
centrate on in the Bavarian Capital was women. Now don't 
get me wrong: I was not thinking of glamorous girl studies of 
the kind we see plenty of in all the media. I was concerned, 
rather, with women in typical, daily situations, hence, a more 
realistic treatment - and hopefully no less interesting - 
than the usual approach to this theme. On that particular day 
I was having little success in my search for suitable subjects, 
since the mental transition from factory work to photography 
was slow to realize. Then, quite unexpectedly, something 
stränge happened to me: I was sauntering from the main 
railway Station towards Stachus when an elderly man 
handed me a plastic bag. The contents proved to be four 


Cartridges of Ektachrome 400. Without a word, without even 
a reply to my offer to pay something for them, he hurried on. 
And so it came about that I was more or less obliged to work 
on another idea at the same time: „Munich by Night", and 
this time — in colour. Quite honestly, I had acquired little ex- 
perience in colour photography up until that day. Not that 
good colour pictures failed to impress me; I had long since 
admired the colour work of outstanding exponents of this 
medium such as Ernst Haas and appreciated the exact real- 
ism produced by the American large-format photographers 
William Eggleston or Stephen Shore. I had even begun to 
study the theory of colour in various learned works and had 
taken great trouble with Harald Mante's „Colour Design". 
Yet, what had prevented me from getting started with colour 
film in my camera were the financial difficulties involved in 
work up the colour prints (expensive lab equipment and 
costly materials). For a Student in my Position, this factor 
was decisive. Having gradually impoved my black-and-white 
technique, I was also a little reluctant to Start the learning 
process all over again for the sake of colour in the picture. 
What was more, I somehow or other had the fixed notion that 
a limitation of my efforts to the monochrome medium would 
benefit my photographic eye in general. That is to say, I be- 
lieved all this until that summer evening, to be more precise, 
until the moment I received the transparencies back from the 
lab. I was so thrilled with the results, in particular with the co¬ 
lour character and the full-tone reproduction of even con- 
trasty subjects, that I was determined to continue. About the 
pictorial contents, there was room for criticism. 

This brings us to the actual pictures themselves, and a final 
explanation or two is perhaps due. The starting point, as I 
mentioned, was a reportage about a city at night, more of a 
journalistic sketch than aesthetic studies. I wanted to cap- 
ture the complex colour-surrealism of a nocturnal cityscape 
illuminated by myriad artificial light sources. Especially fasci- 
nating, to my eye, were the transitions in colour temperature 
from cool-green neon to the warm glow of incandescent 
lamps, that is to say, changes which were not distinct but 
merged gradually from one colour to the next. Sometimes 
lighting of a scene seemed strangely haphazard, parts of it 
are only faintly sketched in the picture as the light level 
dropped, and this is the factor, perhaps, which lends the 
series a certain mysterious character. 
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Nature and Civilization 

A photographer follows his intuition 

Text and photos by Erich Kees 


I discovered recently that a change of address can 
have quite unexpected consequences. I was 
obliged, namely, to sift through my entire picture ar- 
chive in order to find out which were worth keeping 
and which I could throw overboard as bailast. In the 
process I was swamped by countless memories and 
was able to observe, too, the various stages I had 
passed through as a photographer. The retrospect 
was not without its humorous aspects, but the task fi- 
nally sobered me and induced me to question the 
point of it all. Where had developments taken me? To 
what views and intuitive insight did I owe my present 
Position and the kind of photography I was turning 
out? 

Three phases can be clearly discerned. First came the 
usual, initial struggle with camera technique, followed 
by a trend towards the medallion-hunting kind of sa- 
lon photography - complete with all its specific 
cliches. Only later are there signs of efforts to find a 
way of expressing my personal attitude towards the 
visible world. It is the last phase alone which now 
seems to be worth closer exam.ination, since things 
took place here which could well happen to other in- 
dividuals who are looking for their inner seif. 

Perusal of the many prints served to confirm a notion I 
had already acquired quite some years ago and 
which has permanently influenced my Photographie 
creation: the “value” of a picture is not soley deter- 
mined by an interesting subject, a new concept, a 
subtle composition or dazzling technical magic. These 
factors may well be important, but they only affect an 
observer in proportion to the contribution they make 
towards the cogency of the photograph. In a way, it is 
like a good lecture: a Speaker can only move and 
convince an audience if he himself believes, at the 
bottom of his heart, that which he is trying to put over. 
For this power of conviction, there is no Substitute. 


Apart from sheer coincidence, a photograph can only 
take hold of a viewer — to an appropriate extent — 
and confront him effectively with the pictorial theme if 
the author of the latter was deeply concerned with the 
Photographie reality at the time of the exposure. Suc- 
cess in this one respect does not necessarily guaran- 
tee, however, that the picture will possess the coveted 
quality of lasting significance; no, the road is long and 
uphill. Yet, it is without a shadow of doubt the only 
right, valid starting Position which brings the other 
possibilities within certain reach. 

The more I thought about these conclusions, the more 
convinced I became that I was now obliged to take 
them as a fresh basis for future work. Quite suddenly, 
my previous Photographie endeavours seemed su¬ 
perficial and aimed at my own personal entertainment. 
The first Step I took was to try and forget everything I 
had ever read or heard about other people’s photo¬ 
graphy. I listened to my inner seif, seeking an answer 
to the question: “What aspect of the visual world is it 
which really Controls my feelings and thoughts?" I ar- 
gued that I would be on the right way to finding an 
answer if I could only discover the most appropriate 
Photographie theme for myself. It would have to be a 
subject which permitted fulfilment of the above re- 
quirements concerning cogency and conceptual 
depth. In the past year this has turned out to be natu¬ 
ral landscapes as well as urban scenes - together 
with the inherent contradictions. Gradually the un- 
spoilt rural scene became a kind of “oasis” for my 
spirit, whereas the cityscape assumed threatening 
proportions. I am, indeed, familiär with both regions: 
with the country as a leisure-time walker and with 
cities as an architect. 

From now on these two spheres took exclusive 
Charge of my Photographie activities. I was soon re- 
lieved to note that such an intense concentration on 
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my inner voice was not tantamount to a limitation but, 
rather, an enrichment followed by a more intense 
awareness of what it was I wanted to say. 

What did this revelation and the consequences mean 
in daily practice? The nature and extern of the 
changes are best grasped by comparing earlier work 
with the pictures I have produced recently. I hasten to 
point out, however, that the accompanying examples 
are only representative of my present, intermediate 
standpoint — on the uphill road, as mentioned. The 
theme in many of my photos is the humdrum sterility 
of the new housing schemes. In those pictures de- 
picting the centre of a city it is conversely the oppres- 
sive fullness, the barrage of visual impressions, which 
fixes attention. In both these categories, the mental at- 
titude and cultural Situation of modern urban society 
become patently obvious. In my landscapes, on the 
other hand, it is the wide-open spaces and the Virgin 
character of the natural countryside which kindle a 
longing within me for the long-lost, primeval habitat of 
mankind. This craving prevents me from seeing a 
landscape in any other way. 

If such a visualization of my thoughts is found, in 
some respects, to be remote and critical, I can only 
defend my standpoint by explaining that it is, at least, 
an emotionally-guided intuition which includes aes- 
thetic and romantic elements. This state of affairs 
evolved quite of its own accord, and I consider it to be 
absolutely right. Intellectual considerations may, in- 
deed, have made a contribution to the development of 
photography in general but, to my mind, there is 
something inhuman about Photographie results which 
have been inspired by entirely rational, verbal mo- 
tives. 

Something eise took place quite unexpected. I had 
set out in order to make a fitting picture of our ugly 
cities. Objectively, i. e., from a realistic point of view, I 
think I have succeeded. Yet, against my original inten- 
tions, a certain aesthetic appeal was stalking in the 
background. My intellect said it was “out of place”, at 
first. Yet, time and again I observed how my instinctive 
sense of order got the upper hand and triumphed 
over my conscious will. I considered it wiser to sur¬ 
render to superior powers; there was little point in 
forcing matters - and risk destroying everything of 
significance in my photos. I was much too dependent 
now on "experiencing” my picture situations. This im¬ 
plies, logically, that I have to emotionally work over 
the results of prior mental deliberations (obligatory for 
sensuous photographers, too) so that the conclu- 
sions I come to are also emotionally effective in the 
picture. 


That which is just right for me is not necessarily a 
Photographie panacea for all and sundry. I suspect, 
however, that the number of photographers who are 
struggling with Problems of this kind and are search- 
ing for satisfying goals is not small. Many photogra¬ 
phers, including myself, realize that there is a danger 
in regarding Photographie technique as an end in it- 
self. I would like to add, nevertheless, that as a basic 
prerequisite mastery of the manual skills involved 
must be assumed as a matter of course. Important in 
the final analysis is the visual result which interprets 
the concept and terminates the Creative process. 
When working up the prints I therefore bear this ob- 
jective in mind and do not manipulate the image 
through addition or subtraction. I feel that “abstrac- 
tion” of any kind is not appropriate in my field. Reality 
itself offers the observer sufficient scope to discover 
the wierdest of things — provided his senses are 
tuned to receive such phenomena. 

A good proportion of my photos is taken on Kodak 
Technical Pan 2415, a high-contrast document film 
which I rate at about 80 ASA (see pages 33 and 34). 
When developed in Tetenal Neofin Docu, this special 
film provides quite usuable results in the field of so- 
called pictorial photography, too. Exposed and pro- 
cessed as above, it yields a resolution of around 320 
lines/mm (see article in LP 2/81 “High-resolution Pho¬ 
tography"). What surprises me most, however, is the 
fine ränge of middle tones, a differentiation I would 
only expect of much larger negative formats. As far as 
the actual Processing is concerned, I dilute the stock 
solution as indicated by the manufacturer and devel- 
op for 20 minutes at 20 °C, agitating twice every mi- 
nute. (I hear from a colleague you can cut this to 9 
min. by agitating in a 3-second cycle). The negatives 
appear pretty "thin", but they can still be printed on 
paper of the grade Special. In order to enhance the 
tones in the middle region of the scale I use Agfa Re¬ 
cord Rapid for the prints. Two points should be noted : 
green comes out darker than in reality and the depth 
of field “appears” less than expected. On account of 
the almost grainless image it is better, in my opinion, 
to distribute the latter over as much of the subject as 
possible. In practice this implies a small aperture and 
a tripod. I confess, however, that I load a second body 
with Tri-X to capture those scenes where there is 
movement. Understandably, this is likewise the film I 
prefer when I wish to record private events. Until I be- 
gan rummaging through my print files I did not fully 
realize just how “valuable" these snaps can prove to 
be. In this respect, too, my eyes were opened. Never¬ 
theless, I am not keen to move house again. 
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The uncanny Microcosm 

By Fred Stadler 


N ow what have butterflys, beetles and other insects got 
to do with spectral visions or horror stories? Come on, 
be honest — have you ever looked a spider in the eye? 

I have — through the “eye” of my camera — and was 
shocked at the terrible gaze of my adversary which was ob- 
viously also apprehensive about my peering camera. So I 
therefore took care not to move suddenly, hoping that it 
would remain still long enough for its picture to be taken. 
Close-up photography of insects is not all that difficult pro- 
vided you observe a number of rules derived from an Obser¬ 
vation of nature. They are not actuallly disturbed much by the 
noise of a shutter or the light of a flashgun; nature has taught 
them, however, to watch out for the dark moving shapes of 
humans or animals. The approach therefore has to be very 
slow. This is relatively easy in the early hours of the morning 
or late evening when they are sluggish and tend to take flight 
only at much closer quarters. For the photography of na- 
ture's tiniest works, an SLR camera with interchangeable 
lenses is the ideal tool. 

The closer you approach an insect with your camera, the 
longer the bellows extention, resp., the greater the number of 
rings you will require. I prefer to work with a lens of normal 
focal lenght or, at the most, a tele of 90 mm. Really fast 
lenses of around f/1.4 are less suitable here, since certain 
aberrations are more pronounces at this ränge. They were 
not intended for this purpose, either. Lenses of moderate in¬ 
itial aperture are therefore preferable. Since the Standard 
mount of most lenses is not designed to focus at the dis- 
tance we require here, it is necessary to use several exten- 
sion rings to extend the effective focal lenght {unless you 
happen to possess a proper macro lens; even then, the lat- 
ter may need to be backed up by at least one extra ring). The 
advantage of the automatic intermediate rings — in compar- 
ison to the other possibilities — is that you can observe your 
subject whilst the screen is still bright, focus more easily on 
account of the narrow depth of field and then, at the last in¬ 
stant, the diaphragm closes to the preselected aperture. 
Obviously, speed is the first requirement in the bug-chasing 
game. I soon discovered that no insect would wait until I had 


set up my camera on a tripod. Now, with my camera held in 
the hand, I can operate much more quickly and adapt my 
Position to the whims of my victim. The method requires, 
however, planning and practice. 

A special approach is required merely on account of the lack 
of light. After all, if we close in to a reproduction ratio of 1:1, 
this involves a double extension of the nominal focal lenght 
and this, in turn, means that four times less light will reach 
the film plane. 


There is only one practical solution to this problem: flash. 
I hold the camera in my right hand and the flash unit in my 
left (with the longer side upright). Pressed against the latter 


is small "measuring stick” by means of which I know just 
how close I must hold it for the right amount of light to fall in 
the subject. The aperture is left at a fixed value, usally f/16 or 
smaller in Order to obtain the necessary depth of field. I then 
drop the stick and release the shutter. The chances of came¬ 
ra shake are not as high as one might think, even at relative¬ 
ly slow shutter speeds of 1/60 or 1/30 sec., thanks to the 
very brief duration of the electronic flash, the principle light 
source in this instance. 

It was not difficult to find out the correct flash/subject dis- 
tance. First of all, it is wise to determine the actual output of 
your flash unit at a ränge of one metre. Once you are sure of 
the valid number (GN), the foilowing formula should be em- 
ployed in close-up photography; 

GN 

— = flash distance in m. 
f/stop 

From this distance I subtract 3 cm, since the flash tube is lo- 
cated this amount behind the front edge of the unit. Unfortu- 
nately we simply cannot take the f/stop on the aperture ring 
as a basis for the above calculation; in effect the "whole" is 
much smaller on account of the fact that the intermediate 
ring has extended the lens plus diaphragm further away from 
the film plane. In order to find out how much correction is ne¬ 
cessary, let us do a calculation for the useful setting of f/16: 

Assuming we are using a 50mm lens, this comes out at — 


Now the corrected f/stop is obtained by dividing the total ex¬ 
tention (i.e., focal length plus all rings) by the above factor, If 
the extension ring fitted is 10mm long, we arrive at: 

50 + 10mm ino 
3.125 = 192 


So we have lost 1/2 f/stop and the effective aperture lies be- 
tween f/16 and f/22. One day I got down to making tables for 
this purpose. They include two values: one for light subjects 
and one for those obviously darker than average. According 
to my visual judgement, I hold the measuring stick some- 
where between the two relevant marks. 

The point of these eccentric manipulations is that the move- 
ments of the camera are not automatically transferred to the 
flash unit. Having focused the camera, I can keep an eye on 
both the image and my flash "guage”. Of course, a camera 
with motor-drive facilitates matters considerably, because it 
is almost impossible to wind on the film with only on hand. 
The insect is disturbed less by the motor noise than by my 
movement. 

If you would like to try out my Suggestion with the flash “feel- 
er", do so by all means. Only, remember that many species 
of insect are endangered by civilization. 
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Our regulär slide competition: “Bad Weather” 


Prize-winners for LP 3/1981 

Ist Prize: Oskar Bamack Medaillon or DM 150 in 
cash, Leica Photography for one year: 
Bob van Leusen, Aikmaar (Holland) 

2nd Prize: A portfolio of engravings, Leica Photogra¬ 
phy for one year: Äse Rösing, Hellerup 
(Denmark) 

3rd Prize: A picture-book, Leica Photography for 
one year: Heinz Grunert, Stuttgart 
4th Prize: Subscription to Leica Photography for 
one year: 

Edlef Bucka-Lassen, Hofer (Denmark) 

5th Prize: Subscription to Leica Photography for 
one year: Daniel Allix, Paris (France). 
Dipiomas for outstanding performance were award- 
ed to: Gerd Ditmer Körner, Offenbach a. M.; Victor 
Cheng, San Domingos (Macao/China); Henri Gehlen, 
Luxemburg; Jan Havenaar, Rijswijk (Holland); Günter 
Schiffler, Saarbrücken; Achiile Delforge, P6rwez 
(Belgium); Görard Desmedt, Comines (Belgium); Die¬ 
ter Geuther, Grainau; Alain Chauvet, Montpellier 
(France). 


A fter a relatively long and bitter winter in most parts of 
Europe it is not surprising that we are all longing for 
spring. This “looking forward” to more congenial weather 
finds expression in numerous entries to the contest. It is fre- 
quently the case, namely, that chilly-blue landscapes 
swathed in snow are regarded as "bad weather". Is it really 
correct to categorize a picture of a wintery sun shining 
through branches clad in hoar frost as inclement weather? 
Borderline cases of this kind are not rare, and jurors have to 
ask themselves whether the point of the theme has been 
missed or not. We have to assume, of course, that a photo 
sent in to a contest entitled “Bad Weather“ represents, at 
least, this notion to its author - otherwise he would not 
have submitted it. This only serves to point out, once again, 
the discrepancy between the subjective intentions of the 
photographer and the impression made by the finished pic¬ 
ture on an unprejudiced observer. The feeling of cold and 
wet which the photographer may experience when taking a 
fresh look at his own work is not necessarily conveyed to the 
members of the judging panel who are sitting comfortably in 
a warm room, since they are not familiär with the background 
story or the difficulties involved in taking the pictures at the 
time. The decision whether, say, a rainbow over a field of 
corn is a legitimate contribution to the theme is often taken 
for us through the simple fact that the photo in question is 
not adequate from a technical or compositional point of view. 
in actual fact, then, we are only left with a handful of such 
borderline subjects which do, indeed, present us with a puz- 
zle or two. 

The prize-winning photos we have published in the present 
series so far proved, without a shadow of doubt, that it is 
possible to put over, pictorially, the atmosphere of inclement 


weather. In an equally convincing manner, many a picture 
provided clear evidence of the fact that its creator had exer- 
cised criticai and selective judgement, and this is, in our 
opinion, a most vital factor for success in this or any other 
Photographie competition. It is hardly necessary to mention 
that our notions of the theme are also subjective. Neverthe- 
less, the problem of subjectivity on the part of the judges is 
common to any kind of competition, and this applies equally 
to a beauty contest or a dog Show. So readers interested in 
taking part in the present contest are advised, if they are not 
absolutely certain which slides to send, to give careful 
thought to the “borders of the possible”. It is seldom wrong 
to avoid ambiguity. If you find it difficult to rid yourself of per¬ 
sonal prejudice when looking through your photos and "can- 
not see the wood for the trees”, why not ask a member of 
your family or a friend for a second opinion? These people 
do not have to be versed in matters of photography; they 
simply have to teil you the truth as they see it. This method 
has proved reliable for many photographers - it might work 
for you, too. The Jury Bob van Leusen, the winner of the first 
prize in this round of the competition, photographed the jetty 
"disappearing” into the Baltic Sea during a winter storm. Da¬ 
ta: Leica CL with 40 mm f/2 Summicron, 1/250 sec. at f/2.8, 
Agfachrome CT 18. 

Conditions of Entry 

1. Entry is open to all readers of Leica Fotografie. 

2. Only one 35mm colour slide may be sent in for each edi- 
tion of Leica Fotografie by any one competitor. 

3. The slide must be marked with the full, legible name and 
address of the author. It can only be returned provided it 
is accompanied by the sum of DM 3.00 in postage 
stamps or 5 international reply Coupons. The entry should 
then likewise be accompanied by an adhesive label bear- 
ing the sender’s name and address in block letters. 

4. Entries should also be accompanied by precise technical 
data, such as camera and lens, shutter speed and f-num- 
ber, type of film and any other interesting remarks on ex- 
posure. 

5. Through the act of taking part in the contest the author 
confirms to the Editor that he is in possession of full 
Copyright and is prepared to grant a single publication to 
Leica Photography. 

6. The prizewinners will be selected by the editorial staff of 
Leica Photography. The decision of the latter is final and 
recourse to legal proceedings is excluded. 

7. Entries should be sent marked "Competition" to Leica Fo¬ 
tografie, Schlößlesweg 4, D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3, 
Würzbach, Western Germany. Closing date for entries to 
LP 4/81 is the 18th April and 5/81 is the 30.5.81. 

Should entries arrive too late for a particular issue, they will 
be held over for the next round of the competition. 

As a rule, only the first prize-winning picture will be pub¬ 
lished. Return of entries will commence shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the relevant issue. The publishers of Leica Pho¬ 
tography regret that they are not able to accept any respon- 
sibility for slides lost or damaged in the post. 
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available light output is distributed over 
a much larger screen area (e.g., 
2 x 2 m = 4 m 2 in comparison to, say, 
1.5 x 1.5 m = 2.25 m 2 ). There are, of 
course, projection fans for whom the 
picture simply cannot be bright 
enough. For them the best solution is 
the Pradovit C/CA 2500. Likewise for 
those photographers who prefer to 
slightly underexposure their slides for 
the sake of better colour Saturation. 
Now there is quite a number of people 
who need a projector for a variety of 
purposes, both at home for the family 
and, perhaps, for projection to a larger 
audience in the local school. Such po¬ 
tential customers feel torn one way and 
then the other. Whereas the Pradovit 
C/CA 2500 is sufficiently powerful to 
bridge quiet large distances and illumi- 
nate a correspondingly large screen, 
the same projector used at home may 
be found unpleasantly bright. In both 
these instances we are referring to 
slides of average density. What should 
one do in such a Situation? The first 
point to consider is whether you intend 
giving slide shows frequently in large 
rooms such as halls, dass rooms, etc. 
If this use only occurs occasionally, 
there is little justification for 250 watt, 
and you should opt for the 150-watt 
version. In one Situation or the other 
you will simply have to be prepared to 
compromise. By the way, there is little 
point in thinking that you can reduce 
the light output by means of the lamp- 
saving Circuit. The virtue of this feature 
is that the lamp life is increased con- 
siderably whereas the drop in bright- 
ness is minimal. 

Sometimes I am asked by the potential 
owner of a CA 2500 whether a 150-watt 
lamp can also be fitted for home pro¬ 
jection. Our Standard answer is: in 
principle, yes. Yet, we then advise 
against such a measure. It will not da¬ 
mage the projector or lamp; the reason 
is that the two lamps are of different 
size (see graph). Each time a change 
in power is desired, the lamp base will 
have to be carefully re-adjusted to cen- 
tre the filament in the Illumination Sys¬ 
tem. 

CAUTION: A 150-watt projector should 
never be fitted with a 250-watt lamp! 

To recap: Whereas the 150-watt Prad¬ 
ovit R/RA 150 or CA 1500 is ideal for 
home projection, the more powerful C/ 
CA 2500 is recommended for screens 


2 x 2 m and larger. There is no differ- 
ence in the mechanical or optical 
specification of the C/CA 1500 and the 
C/CA 2500 — except for the brighter 
lamp and, hence, larger transformer. 
There are, indeed, a number of advan- 
tages which may not be so apparent at 
the first glance. The 24V/150W lamp 
provides, in combination with the as- 
pherical illumination System of ad- 
vanced design as well as the 90 mm M 
2.5 Colorplan, a brilliant picture on any 
screen up to a maximum of 2 m wide. 
The smaller filament size (in compari¬ 
son to the light source of the 250-watt 
lamp) is beneficial to the depth of field 
(more below). The temperature at the 
projection gate is lower (only 55°C). 
40% less current is consumed. The 
150 W lamp also costs less yet has the 
same rated life of about 50 hours. The 
Pradovit CA 1500 weighs almost two 
kilo less than the CA 2500, and it is 
thus easier to transport. 

The point concerning "depth of field” 
may require a little explanation. The in- 
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Data for the 24 V/150 kV lamp 
24 Volt/150 Watt: 

A = 31.75 mm ± 0.25 
h x b = 2.9 x 5.8 mm 
24 Volt/250 Watt: 

A = 34.75 mm ± 0.25 
h x b = 3.5 x 7 mm 
Difference in distance A = 3 mm 
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candescent filament of the lamp con- 
verges initially at the aperture plane of 
the projection lens. The effective fila¬ 
ment area of the 150-watt bulb (5.8 x 
5.8 mm with reflected image) takes up 
a smaller space at the aperture plane 
than the source of the 250-watt lamp 
(7x7 mm reflected image). The pro- 
jector lens does not have a diaphragm 


as such but, as you know, setting a 
smaller aperture on your camera in- 
creases depth of field. The small patch 
of light is, in effect, equivalent to a 
small aperture (large f/number) set on 
your camera lens. The consequence of 
this is that the zone of sharpness on 
both sides of the slide in the projection 
gate is increased (actually, depth of 


focus). It is only a matter of less than 
a millimetre, nevertheless, it does lead 
to improved Overall sharpness in the 
projected image. Correction to focus is 
less often necessary, irrespective of 
whether you have to do this manually 
or the “Auto-focus" feature of the Prad- 
ovit CA 1500, resp., CA 2500 carries it 
out for you. 


Kodak’s Duplicating film for flash 

Two of a kind-Report 

on the new Kodak Ektachrome SE Duplicating Film 


W hen it comes to duplicating a 
colour slide there are, as in life 
generally, two alternatives: either you 
take a “normal" colour reversal film and 
try, by devious means such as prefog- 
ging, to keep down the inevitable in- 
crease in contrast — or you use one of 
the modern duplicating films with an 
especially flat gradation for this pur- 
pose, follow the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions closely and obtain first-class re- 
sults. I personally do not believe in 
manipulating the characteristics of co¬ 
lour film for the simple reason that cor- 
rect, Standard Processing always pro- 
duces the most satisfactory results. 
Having worked for quite some time 
with the current Kodak Ektachrome 
Slide Duplicating Film 5071 (for artificial 
light), I was keen to try out the latest 
version just released as Ektachrome 
SE Duplicating Film (SO 366). 

The "SE" Stands for Short Exposure 
and this means that it is sensitized for 
exposure to a fast source such as 
electronic flash at around 1/1000 sec. 
At this exposure time the best results 
are, indeed, obtained. 


In the Data Sheet enclosed with the 
film the manufacturer gives recommen- 
dations for an initial test exposure se- 
ries. It is assumed that an electronic 
flash source of 5600 K is employed. 
Should the source be cooler (higher 
colour temperature), it will be neces¬ 
sary to raise the amount of yellow filtra- 
tion. Note: the colour temperature stat- 
ed refers to the light source employed 
and not to the sensitization of the 
emulsion. The other alternative is a one 
second exposure via a tungsten 
source rated at 3200 K., but the manu¬ 
facturer does not fail to point out that 
quality will suffer. 

In view of this it seemed quite clear that 
I must use electronic flash. Having 
acquired a rigid copying stand (base- 
board with a vertical column), taken my 
35 mm SLR plus bellows unit and bor- 
rowed a Multiblitz Color Dia-Duplicator, 

I was ready to begin experimenting. It 
is not wise, by the way, to be too thrifty 
with the copying set-up. The rack-and- 
pinion drive on the column must be 
free of backlash and the camera 
mounting arm short and rigid. It is bet- 


ter to examine such equipment in your 
hand and pay a little more for good 
workmanship than have to trade in a 
wobbly stand and Start all over again. 
The printing filters I used were the Ko¬ 
dak CC filters in the size 7.5 x 7.5 cm. 
Although these gels are available in 
seven densities from 05 to 50 in the 
three primary colours yellow, magenta 
and cyan, you will usually get along 
nicely with the following set: yellow fil¬ 
ters in the densities 05, 10, 40, and 50; 
one each of cyan 05, 10, 20 as well as 
a Kodak UV filter No. 2. 

For the first trial run I selected a cross- 
section of subjects (e.g., portrait, land- 
scape, still-life) in the form or "master" 
slides on Ektachrome and Koda¬ 
chrome films. Such Originals must, of 
course, be absolutely neutral in colour 
balance (no colour cast), exhibit only 
moderate contrast and contain, if pos- 
sible, neutral grey areas. These "mas- 
ters" are usefull later when changing 
over to another brand or batch of dupli¬ 
cating film. 

In the first test exposure series at 1/2 f/ 
number increments, I adhered to the fil- 
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CC or CP filters 
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Multiblitz Color Dia-Duplicator 
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usually only small alterations to the 
yellow and cyan densities as well as, 
perhaps, a slight change in the speed 
rating, quoted in Steps of 1/2 an f/num- 
ber. These fine factors facilitate chang- 
ing over to a new batch of film once 
you have got worked in. It should be 
obvious that although these fine factors 
are valuable when changing over to a 
new batch of film, they are of little sig- 
nificance for someone who has not 
even made his first trial run. 

A word of advice about data evalua- 
tion: It is most important to write down 
all exposure and filter data as you 
work. I have found that carefully-kept 
notes serve as the foundation for 
spedy, minimum-waste duplication. 

The first time I had to change emul- 
sions I took the filter pack example gi- 
ven in the Data Sheet, pencil and pa- 
per. In my first calculations the result 
was wrong. I then realized that when 
subtracting the plus and/or minus va- 
tues pertaining to the old film emulsion, 
the signs have to be reversed and 
added to the filter data stamped on the 
new packet. 


For those readers who are not afraid of 
figures, here is the appropriate formu- 
la: 

Recommendation on 
new packet 

Lower than the 
old values 

Higher than the 
old values 

In actual practice it seemed, however, 
that the calculated filter pack for the 
new emulsion was not always the last 
word and I still had to carry out fine 
corrections of around 05 toi 0. I began 
to ask myself if it would not be simpler 
to make a comparison of the ideal fil¬ 
tration of various film emulsions, since 
they seemed to be relatively closely 
grouped. 

Today I now proceed is exposed at as 
follows: I buy myself a fairly lar 9 e 
quantity of film with the same batch 
number and "sacrifice" the first film for 
the sake of a test series with my mas ~ 
ter slides taking, as a basis, the filter 


Alteration required 

to filter pack 

Subtract the 
difference 

Add the difference 
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pack for the old emulsion and bracket- 
ing the shots in such a manner that 
each master subject is exposed at filter 
values of 10 and 20 on both sides of 
the nominal value (e.g., Y 40, 50, 60, 70, 
80). The permutations include ± 1/2 f/ 
stop. From this test film it is not difficult 
to determine the filter pack which 
corresponds to my feeling of colour 
balance. 

In the case of the emulsion No. 005 
which I worked on the last time, the 
yellow filtration was, thankfully, much 
less than that required for the previous 
films I used. It came out as follows: 
Ektachrome (E 6) Originals: 

2B + 20Y + 10C 
Kodachrome Originals: 

2B + 20Y +20C 

Exposure time was 1/60 sec. at f/8 to f/ 
11. For those readers who are not so 
familiär with the principles of subtrac- 
tive filtration here are some useful 
tables: 


Here is a further tip worth considera- 
tion: 

I did not find the original arrangement 
of slide/filters/opal screen so terribly 
satisfactory in the case of the Multiblitz 
Duplicator. It seems likely, in my opin- 
ion, that particles of dust on the filters 
- which are hard to avoid entirely - 
will be rendered in the dupe. (See 
fig. 1) I therefore removed the opal 
screen and carried out a modification 
to the parts as can be seen in fig. 2. 
Through interposing a slide mount fit- 
ted with a ground glass, I managed to 
achieve an arrangement which avoided 
the problem described above. In addi- 
tion, the bellows of the slide holder en- 
sures that stray light is excluded from 
the lens. After this discussion of the 
basic technology involved, it is time to 
turn our attention to more general 
aspects. Apart from straightforward 
"facsimile" duplication, there are, of 
course, many other things which one 


can do with the equipment and film 
mentioned. Indeed, once you have be- 
come familiär with the characteristics 
of the film it is then that the fun really 
Starts. I tried, for instance, te rescue a 
slide with a colour bias, which I had 
taken on an unrepeatable occasion. 
The difference after appropriate correc- 
tion through filters was quite remark- 
able. In this manner it is possible to im- 
prove, and make presentable, those in- 
teresting transparencies in your files 
which had to be sorted out on account 
of colour cast or under exposure. One 
field with considerable scope for crea- 
tiveminded photographers is the su- 
perimposition of two or more images 
on top of each other (multiple expo- 
sures). Since this is in itself an exten¬ 
sive topic with its own special laws it is 
not possible to go into further details 
here. 

Even when portions of the original 
transpareny were cropped down to an 
area corresponding to 16 mm film, I 
was surprised at the sharpness pro- 
duced by my macro lens on this spe¬ 
cial film. Indeed, I was fascinated on 
many occasions by the high colour 
Saturation afforded by Kodak's Ekta¬ 
chrome SE Duplicating Film, in particu- 
lar, by its ability to faithfully render fine 
nuances of colour. If the slide duplicat¬ 
ing mania now takes hold of you, all I 
can say is “good luck". hom 


Dominant cast 

Remove these 
filters OI 

Add these 
filters 

yellow 

yellow 

magenta -F cyan 

magenta 

magenta 

yellow + cyan 

cyan 

cyan 

yellow + magenta 

blue 

magenta +cyan 

yellow 

green 

yellow + cyan 

magenta 

red 

yellow + magenta 

cyan 
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All-purpose Camera Bags 

genuine leather with the special space saving compartment Sys¬ 
tem. A choice of 6 cases, 28 inserts and 6 filter panels in various 
sizes. 

Lens Cases 

14 designs in nappa leather and 5 sizes in genuine neat's leather 
for long lengths up to 560 mm Telyte. 




Nappa Leather Camera Cases 

16 sizes for miniature cameras and reflex cameras (with and 
without winder). 

Drop us a line if you wish to know more, we'll take pleasure in 
forwarding the address of our dealer in your district. 


U.S.A. Peter Pepper Products Inc., 
17929 So. Susanna Rd., 
Compton, California 90221. 


Walther Benser Nachf. Inhaber Kurt Leuschner, 
Amselweg 10, D-2350 Neumünster 8 
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F A B RIC A DE 
PRODÜCTOS 
ALIMENTICIOS 



rojoVhileno 


SUN AVENIDA 
N . o 1 S 0 3 7 
SAN tMNAIDO 
SANTIAGO . CHILE 


Now that’s a bit saucy 

I thought that I suffered from Leicaphilia 
as much as anyone, however, some 
time ago I had the good fortune to 
spend a few days on Easter Island and 
there found a sauce piquant carrying 
the enclosed label. While the script is 
not identical with the Leica logo it is ex- 


tremely reminiscent - certainly suffi- 
ciently alike to make one think it was 
an intentional near copy. Needless to 
say, if it were as good of its kind as the 
camera is of its kind it would be the 
best sauce in the world. 

T.K. Durbridge, Mildura, Australia 


Processing kit for non-silver b/w neg¬ 
atives 

A new Processing kit has been intro- 
duced by Tetenal which guarantees 
absolutely correct development of both 
Ilford XP 1 400 and Agfapan Vario XL 
(Tetenal NK 2 was an alternative proc- 
ess up until now). The new developer 
is conceived in such a way that both 
kinds of film can be processed once 
the Solutions have been made up — 
differently — according to the detailed 
instructions enclosed. Provided an Il¬ 
ford XP 1 film is not to be subjected to 
pushed Processing (and rated at its 
nominal 400 ASA), it can be developed 
along with Agfa Vario XL in the same 
tank. -in 

New tables published by Tetenal 

Tetenal (Hamburg) have just released a 
revised edition of their regulär Proc¬ 
essing tables which list Processing da- 



'Äv»"H»sbrc«k 

Volume 


A comprehensive five-volume treatise on the Leica System, described in 
detail by the well-known Leica enthusiast Paul-Henry van Hasbroeck. 
NOW AVAILABLE. Volume I, part I, “The Barnack Years” in comme- 
moration of Oskar Barnack’s centenary year. The contents include: 

— A superb translation of Barnack's own 1931 story “How the Leica was cre- 
ated" 

— A tribute by famous Photographer Theo Kisselbach ‘Oskar Barnack s lOOth 
Birthday, 1.11. 79”. 

— The Leitz Company story from its inception. with many photographs of histori- 
cal interest from the Wetzlar archives. 

— Early Leitz photomicrographic and macro Cameras 
— New pictures of the Barnack eine, UR and third prototype cameras. 

— Several "0" series models, including Barnack's personal camera, are shown to- 
gether for the first time. 

— Panoramic Leica photographs of Wetzlar by O Barnack. 

— Rare Leica l’s, C’s and Compurs. 

— Development of the Standard. II. III. lila and 250 cameras. 

— A profile of Max Berek, plus a surprise chapter on Dr. August Nagel. 

This imposing A4 format book contains between its colour covers 96 pages of 
text. together with over 200 photographs and illustrations 

£ 12.50 including post and packing. (50. — DM) 

$ 32.00 (U.S.A.) Airmail 

Also still available, a limited number of Volume II “Rare and unusual M type Leica 
cameras and accessories" 

£ 7.50 including post and packing. (25 — DM) 

$ 16.00 (U S A.) Airmail 

Foreign customers outside the U.K. please remit by sterling draft. 
American customers may remit by personal cheques. 

PHOTO-HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
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ta for practically all black-and-white 
films on the market (January 1981). The 
ränge of colour Processing kits has al¬ 
so been brought up to date, and it is 
easy to see at a glance what kinds of 
colour films can be developed in each 
Tetenal kit, resp., which kit is appropri- 
ate for a particular make of printing pa- 
per. The tables can be obtained by 
writing to: 

Tetenal Photowerk, Postfach 2029, 
D-2000 Norderstedt. 

Eumig (U.K.) Ltd., 14 Priestley Way, 
London NW2 7TH 

Kalt Corp., 2036 Broadway, Box 511, 
Santa Monica, California 90404. 

World Press Photo 1980 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold 
Evans, publisher of the Sunday Times, 
the 4660 pictures sent in by 801 
photographers from 53 countries to the 
above contest were scrutinized by a 
panel of judges in a session lasting 


from 15th to 18th February. Winner of 
the competition was Mike Wells, a free- 
lance photographer from London with 
his picture entitled “Harvest of Drought 
in Uganda". The photo shows the ema- 
ciated hand of a child resting in that of 
a (well-nourished) white adult. This 
moving document depicting hunger 
and suffering, as well as the gross in- 
equality in the world, was published in 
countless newspapers around the 
world. 

The other photos published here were 
awarded second prize (William Camp¬ 
bell, New York) and third prize (Eric 
Piper, London) in the category "New 
Features". The Oskar Barnack Prize 
(worth 10,000 Dutch gulder and donat- 
ed by Ernst Leitz Wetzlar Foundation) 
went to Björn H. Larsson (Sweden) for 
his picture story describing the fate of 
Jessica, an eight year old child who 
had suffered severs burns. The World 
Press Photo Exhibition will later pro- 


ceed from Amsterdam to cities in Ger- 
many, Belgium, Sweden and Japan. 

w.p.p. 

SICOF ’81 Cultural Section 

The 9th international exhibition of mo- 
tion-picture, Photographie and AV- 
products known as SICOF ’81 took 
place in Milan between 13th and 18th 
March. Similar to the arrangement at 
the Photokina in Cologne, there is also 
a Cultural Section which runs concur- 
rently under the direction of Lanfranco 
Colombo. This year the individual Pho¬ 
tographie shows are more varied than 
ever before and of genuine internation¬ 
al significance. 

The subjects embraced include Photo¬ 
graphie history, old camera advertise- 
ments, architecture, earthquakes, light, 
photography of the young, botany, av- 
iation and Science. Attention has also 
been paid to the work of many ama- 
teurs, for example, “the female image 
in amateur photography from 1955 to 
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1965”. Understandably, Italien names 
predominate throughout the shows. 
Nevertheless, there are contributions 
from over twenty countries including, 
for the first time in the West, a showing 
of 130 pictures by photographers in the 
People’s Republic of China. From Eng¬ 
land there is work by Deborah Baker, 
Karen Knorr and Tom Wool and, 
from the USA, Robert Dawson and 
Everet McCourt. Japan is represented, 
through the courtesy of the Orion 
ress, Tokyo, by Kasumasa Suda, 
Akihide Tamura, Minoru Minzuta 
and Hiroaki Mochizuki. B.M. 


An apology to contestants in our 
regulär slide competition 

Some misunderstanding seems 
nave occurred with regard to the ai 
nouncement of the closing dates f, 
n nes to the above contest - prol 
datP-ff 16 l< l a s,rai 9 ht translation of tf 
lish vprQ f ’ he German issu e. The Eni 
dppri '° n ° ,his ma 9azine does, ii 
wee ks ^°’° ?' ess abouI to thre 
news tnr r Th ' S mi 9 ht be comfortir 
the fact tha?th° VerSeas readers but fl 

round isdoe^n^f 9 f ° r 3 PartiCUli 
from an ^ ° ne u a at once , i.e., entrie 

in a seL,in , ,he WOrld are scrutinize 

Even whe^ sem"^ 0 ’° ‘ hree d3y 
from thp 11 by air mail - entrie 
täte abo^ ! S,3tes or Great Brita 
not withn 60 days ,0 reach us - 11 
theme Jahf reason that we run 
year The ar. 9 ! lssues over a who 
therefore no t PUblished Deadline 
'he exceDtinn ? u 6ry important (wii 
<WS"a »» to round ol ,h 
view of the far. Ilf end of ,he V ear ). 1 

wa vs be held oJer a fo y r°,h r e SlideS Wi " 3 
Session. e 0 ,he next ludgin 


OBITUARY 

Wilhelm Breidenstein, the senior Part¬ 
ner in the BRÖNNER UMSCHAU Pub¬ 
lishing group, died on 19th March at 
the age of 88. 

After he had left school, studied at uni- 
versity and served in the First World 
War, his successful career as a printer 
and publisher commenced when he 
joined his father and entered the man¬ 
agement of the Breidenstein Publish¬ 
ing House which was founded in 
Frankfurt am Main in 1727. 

It was due to his enterprise and fore- 
sight that departments for trade jour- 
nals and book-publishing were inte- 
grated within the main printing Com¬ 
pany. Wilhelm Breidenstein was also 
responsible for the development and 
extension of the entire undertaking un- 
til it enjoyed a reputation as an efficient 
supplier of high-quality printing well 
beyond local boundaries. Today it is a 
Publishing house of international 
Standing. For over five decades, Wil¬ 
helm Breidenstein was the head of the 
family concern and later followed, re- 
spected and venerated by all, the work 
of the next generation of management 
which he was always ready to Support 
with sound advice from his wealth of 
experience. 

Apart from these commercial activities, 
Wilhelm Breidenstein was also en- 
gaged in an honorary capacity on com- 
mittees of an economic, cultural or 
charitable nature, for which he earned 
the deep gratitude of his native Frank¬ 
furt. He was, for instance, an honorary 
Citizen of the City of Frankfurt am Main, 
an honorary member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and was a holder of both 
the "Bundesverdienstkreuz” and the 
Schulze-Delitzsch Medallion. 
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4th edition Us P ost (UK) or £2.50 post (overseas) fc 

concise collect^ ,°^ ectors Checklist — over 180 pages of detai] 
[ Thorouahbrort o S data 0X1 the Leica System since it began. 

19 The Street, Ashtead, Surrey, Er 


LEICA FOTOGRAFIE, 

Magazine for the 35mm Specialist. 
Published by Umschau Verlag 
Breidenstein GmbH, 

18-24 Stuttgarter Strasse, 

6000 Frankfurt am Main. 

Annual subscription of 8 English issues. 
Also published in German and French 
editions. 

ISSN 0174-0253 

Editor, Hugo Schöttle t, 

Dr. Walter Boje, 

Assistant Martin Schöttle 

D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3/Würzbach, 

Schlösslesweg 4, West Germany. 

Translated by Brian Morrison, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen 

Advertising department: 
Marketing-Manager: Peter Neuwald 
Advertising-Manager: Manfred Schön 
Disposition: Elfriede Müller 

DISTRIBUTION 

Umschau Verlag, Stuttgarter Str. 18 — 24, 
D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 
Leica Fotografie is sold through 
subscription by booksellers, news agents 
and Photographie dealers. 

It may also be obtained direct from the 
U.K. & U.S.A. & Canada distributors: 

E. Leitz (Instruments) Ltd, 48 Park Street, 
Luton, LU1 3HP, England. 

E. Leitz, Inc. Rockleigh, New 
Jersey 07647, U.S.A. 

Wild Leitz Canada Ltd. 

513 McNicoll Avenue 
Willowdale, Ontario M2H 2C9 

EDITORIAL 

Letters containing enquiries, suggestions, 
or for publication are welcome and where 
an answer is required should be accom- 
panied by two International Reply Cou¬ 
pons obtainable at any Post Office. Heav- 
ier mail such as manuscripts and photo- 
graphs should include an appropriate 
number of Coupons if they are to be re- 
turned. Prints should not be larger 
than 18x24cm or 8 x lOins; colour trans- 
parencies should not be sent in glazed 
mounts. We accept no responsibility for 
unsolicited material and this will only be 
returned if appropriate postage is in- 
cluded. Address: Leica Fotografie. 

D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3/Würzbach, 
Schlösslesweg 4, W Germany. 

COPYRIGHT 

Text and illustrations printed on these 
pages are the sole Copyright of Umschau 
Verlag and may not be reproduced without 
permission in writing. Typesetting, 
make-up, printing and binding by 
Brönners Druckerei Breidenstein GmbH, 
18-24 Stuttgarter Str., Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Printed in West Germany 
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MALCOLM 
TAYLOR 

THE LEICA SPECIALIST 
FOR REPAIRS 
SALES 
SERVICE 


Crouchlands, Whiteman’s Green, 
Cuckfield, Sussex, England 
Phone (0444) 5 40 74 

Visitors welcome by prior appointment. 



HANS EDWARDS 

LEICA FRANCHISED DEALER 
AND 

ENTHUSIAST FOR MORE THAN 
20 YEARS 

LARGEST STOCKIST 
IN THE HOME COUNTIES 

101 HIGH STREET 
STEVENAGE, HERTS 

Telephone: Stevenage (0438) 2751 





SCOTLAND - GO WILLIAMSON 


-< " 4 


► Trade-ins and Part Exchanges •Second Hand Equipment available 


C PHOTOGRAPH! CS] LTD 


540 Sauchiehall Street. 

Glasgow G2 3NE 

Telephone 041-332 3381 or 041-333 0723 



CRAWFORD 

Photography 

for 

LEICA 

R 4, M 4-P, Pradovit, Trinovid. 

Selection of used „M“ Cameras 
an d lenses in stock. 

©BORGE CRAWFORD, A.I.I.P. 

58, Sandgate, AYR. KA7 IBX. 

Tel. (02 92) 6 20 21. 


Dia-Wechselrahmen für jeden 

Anspruch 




Anti-Newton 
staubdicht i 
dustproof 
etanche ä la 
poussiere 
stofdicht 

Doppelmaske 
Twinmask v- 
Cache double N 
Dubbel- 
maskers 

Schnapp¬ 
verschluß — 
Snap-fastener 
Fermeture 
a encliqueter 
knijpsluiting 



Dia- 

Klemmnasen 
Film-clips 
Ergots de 
fixation 
Dia- 

Klemmetjes 


Made in 
West-Germany 


Eine Besonderheit in Qualität und Konstruktion. 

Auch glaslos in Standard-Stärke 3 mm oder extra-dünn 2 mm. 
Selbstverständlich mit Dia-Klemmnasen. Scharnier und 
Schnappverschluß... bevor Sie weitere Dias rahmen, 
sollten Sie Diaspeed Diatechnik fragen! 

Wenn möglich örtlicher Bezugsnachweis. Muster und Prospekt 
gratis. Noch heute Postkarte senden an: 


Deutschland: östtrrslch: 

J Eschof 
ManaNMefStr 176 

Toi 0621/341371 Tel 830196 

Erhältlich im Fotohandel 


0 V Foio Ctno Import 
Ondomomcr »weg 9 
ALPHEN AAN OE RUN 
Td 01720/94587 














We are the first franchised dealer in the United States to 
seil Leitz products exclusively. Our stock is comprehensive : 
new, used, and col1ectors 1 pieces are available. 

Contact us for our catalog -- We do business worldwide. 


PHOTO-VISUALS, INC. 


400 Ist Ave. N. Suite 606 Minneapolis, MN.U.S.A. 55401 Tel: (612) 332-2912 



POCKET BOOK 


Slim pocketable, high quality, Leica Refe¬ 
rence Book, full information for the Leica 
enthusiast and/or collector on all the mod- 
els manufactured by Leitz from 1925 to 
1980*, each page has illustrations of the 
camera or lenses with the numbers 
made (where available) and the years of 
manufacture with the quantities each 
year. Giving details to help with iden- 
tification and variations in manufac¬ 
ture and then space on each page for 
the enthusiast to make iotes. There 
is also an up to date Leitz factory 
number list showing models manu¬ 
factured up to 1976 and a quick iden- 
tification chart to make identifying 
one s Leica easier. This publication is 
3 must for the Leica enthusiast as it is 
so convenient and pocketable for him 
to have with him at all times. 



* Including 
new items at Photokina 1980 


by Brian 
Tomkins ARPS 


Gold-blocked soft-bound maroon leatherette 
cover. 3 V 2 " x 7V 2 ", 124 pages, 167 illustrations and 
diagrams. 

Use the Coupon now to order your copy of the 
Leica Pocket Book, £5 plus 50p post (UK); 

USA $16 airmail post paid. We will also send you 
full details of our entire ränge of Fotobooks and 
Leica reprints. 


HOVE 

FOTO BOOKS 

THE INTERNATIONAL LEICA B00< SPECIALISTS 


HOVE 

CAMERA COMPANY 

THE WORLDWIDE LEICA SALES & SERVICE CENTRE 

Please ask for our free stock an book list. 

^Tlease send me.copy(ies) of 

I LEICA POCKET BOOK 

I enclose a cheque/PO/MO for £. 

I NAME (Mr/Mrs/Miss). 


34 Church Road, Hove 
Susse x , England BN3 2GJ 

Tel (0273) 778166 



Brönners Druckerei Breidenstein GmbH, Frarkfurt-am-Main 


Printed in West Germany 










